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R&D Incentives: NSF Program Off to a Cautious Start 


With the administration’s budget planners look- 
ing on curiously and, in general, sympathetically, 
the National Science Foundation is in the process 
of allocating some $15 million for a series of 
“experiments” designed to provide data for what is 
likely to be one of the major growth areas in 
federal relations with research over the next 
decade. 

The experiments—mainly involving the linkage 
of academic, government, and industrial institu- 
tions to work on innovations of commercial and 
social value—are being funded through NSF’s Of- 
fice of Experimental R&D Incentives, which is one 
of the more tangible residues of the largely ill-fated 
quest in 1971 for “technological opportunities.” 
That quest, for which SST chief William Magruder 
was summoned to the White House staff, led the 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB) to the 
conclusion that little is known about the dynamics 
of the innovative process, and from that finding 
flowed the decision to spend some money to find 
out more, which is what the Experimental R&D 
Incentives Program is all about. 

The startup process has been slow, and the 
Office, citing the need to get moving at last in 
essentially uncharted territory, urges that judg- 
ments be reserved about its initial project selec- 
tions, but before June 30, it expects to have four 
major experiments underway, with more to come 
in the following months. 

Already announced is Experiment No. 1, involv- 


Dept. of Less-Understandable 


University Press Releases 


The following, quoted exactly, are the open- 
ing paragraphs of a Harvard University News 
Office press release concerning a study based on 
questionnaires responded to by 1571 students 
who took the high school course known as 
Harvard Project Physics: 

“Students who take a physics course in high 
school four years later find the universe less 
orderly but more understandable than it did 
immediately after they finished the course. 

“Physics itself, the students report, seems 
more orderly and more understandable, and the 
gain in understanding seems more marked for 
females...” 


ing the commitment of some $350,000 to employ 
Federal and private testing laboratories for “‘proof- 
of-concept” and “performance-verification testing” 
of innovations proposed by individuals and small 
R&D companies, the idea being that if their designs 
are certified as feasible, venture capital will be 
easier to obtain. Because of proprietary interests, 
NSF is tightmouthed about the details, but for this 
experiment, it has selected three “private-sector” 
proposals—a household appliance, a manufacturing 
inspecting device, and a bio-medic.1 treatment 
device— plus a “‘public-sector”’ invention concerned 
with sewage treatment. 

The other experiments, soon to be announced, 
are: Experiment No. 2, titled Cooperative Research, 
in which six universities will share $2.5 million 
over five years to provide research services for 

(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


The Department of Transportation’s Program 
for University Research has made its granting 
debut with awards to 12 universities, totaling $2.2 
million. Announced last September, the program 
drew 347 proposals from 150 institutions, with 
fund requests totaling $39 million. Among the 
awards: $19,038 to Penn State for a study of the 
taxicab industry in Pennsylvania. 

Lament of the chief of a major federal research 
agency: “I never give the speeches I write and I 
never write the speeches I give.” 

David Z. Beckler, the veteran staffer overseeing 
the decommissioning of the Office of Science and 
Technology, has been consulting with NSF Direc- 
tor H. Guyford Stever about NSF’s assignment to 
take on many of OST’s functions, but after a 
career of federal service, Beckler’s own interests 
seem to be aimed toward a non-goverment job. 

Said of Senator Muskie’s hearing-room style: 
“He has an infallible instinct for the capillary.” 

John Maddox, who is departing from the editor- 
ship of Nature, has started publishing a weekly 
newspaper, European Gazette, which features 
synopses and analyses of European press comment 
on economic and political affairs. 

Frank Sinatra, the retired singer, has been 
appointed to the advisory council of the National 
Heart and Lung Institute. 
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R&D INCENTIVES (Continued from page 1) 
industries that, according to officials of the Office, 
“do not normally engage in product improvement 
through research.” Four of the universities will 
establish direct relations with the industries; a 
non-profit organization will be funded to serve as a 
middleman between a university and industry, and, 
in the sixth case, an industrial association will be 
provided with funds to engage the research services 
of a university. Cited as examples of the types of 
firms to be involved in the experiments are 
manufacturers of finished plastic products and 
furniture makers. 

Experiment No. 3, titled the Innovation Center 
Experiment, will involve the expenditure of $5 
million over the next five years for six universities 
to develop joint business-engineering “‘programs of 
instruction and internship designed to provide 
potential entrepeneurs with real-life experience in 
prosecuting innovations, drawing on inventions 
originating within the university, taken from Fede- 


Incentives Staff: New Blood 


at the Science Foundation 


The staffing of NSF’s Experimental R&D 
Incentives Program is in harmony with the 
Foundation’s recent turn toward bringing more 
industrial experience into a lineup that has 
traditionally been drawn almost exclusively 
from academe. 

The director, C. Branson Smith, formerly 
served as chief of aerodynamics for United 
Aircraft, has worked for Defense Research and 
Engineering, and was vice chairman of the R&D 
study group of the Commission on Government 
Procurement. 

His deputy, Arley T. Bever, holds a Ph.D. in 
biochemistry from the University of Oklahoma. 
Before joining the Incentives staff, he was head 
of NSF’s Office of Budget, Programming, and 

ing Analysis. 

The head of the private sector division, 
Arthur Ezra, was formerly head of aerome- 
chanics and materials research for Martin Mari- 
etta, and previously chaired the Department of 
Mechanical Sciences and Environmental Engi- 
neering, University of Denver. 

The head of the public sector division, Elisha 
Freedman, was city manager of Hartford, Conn., 
for eight years, and chief administrative officer 
of Montgomery County, Md., for 18 months. 

The chief of the experimental design and 
evaluation staff, Donald Cunningham, was dean 
for research and professor of physics, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, and has been a NASA 
consultant on university relations. 
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ral files, and submitted by individual entre- 
peneurs.” The intention, according to the Office, is 
to train students in developing “complete pack- 
ages,” including feasibility data, cost estimates, and 
market analyses, for presentation to venture capi- 
talists. The five-year funding period, it was ex- 
plained, was decided upon because the partici- 
pating universities ‘‘are going to have to shake up a 
lot of their present arrangements to take this on, 
and we couldn’t ask them to do this with an 
assurance of support for only a year or two.”’ 

Experiment No. 4, the Technology Extension 
System Experiment, involves the expenditure of 
$3-4 million over five years, to be administered by 
a Washington non-profit organization, Public Tech- 
nology Incorporated (PTI), to train and place 
30-40 “technology agents” in local communities 
throughout the country. All of the agents already 
have training and experience in engineering, sys- 
tems analysis, or related fields, and prior to 
assignment will receive two or three months 
training in public administration and government 
affairs in university programs selected by PTI 

Once on the job, their task will be to advise local 
officials of technologies and systems that might be 
applied to local problems. NSF funds will cover the 
first year of their salaries, but after that, to 
measure their bosses’ attitudes to the value of their 
services, the NSF funding will decline and the local 
governments will be expected to provide part of 
their pay. 

During the first year, the agents will spend about 
20 percent of their working time in Washington, 
meeting at PTI to exchange experiences. According 
to NSF officials, these meetings will provide an 
opportuntiy for vendors of “‘public service” equip- 
ment and services to “get together with a group 
that can be quite influential” in recommending 
local purchasing decisions. 

The staff members working on the program 
report that OMB is closely monitoring the program 
and though not noted for largesse, has invariably 
gone along with proposed experiments when 
“‘we’ve shown them that we’ve done the necessary 
planning.” At the OMB end, however, the assess- 
ment is a touch less cheery. An official there said, 
“We’ve approved a bunch of their plans, but if 
they’re going to continue with endless variations 
on how universities and industries can work to- 
gether, it’s not going to get very far. We’ve got 
plenty of examples of dealings between the two. 
What we want is something | new, and they haven’t 
yet come up with anything.” 

At NSF, the criticism isn’t disputed, but a staff 
memo attempts to explain it away by noting that 
the desire to get the program moving resulted in 
concentration “on those areas in which the pro- 
gram offices had full and direct experience. In 
effect, the decision was to draw on the already 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Kidney Research Cut Termed “Idiotic” 


The Nixon administration’s budget cutters have 
sharply reduced funding for research on better and 
cheaper artificial kidney machines—tight on the eve 
of inaugurating a new Social Security program that 
will pay for expensive kidney treatments at a cost 
of hundreds of millions of dollars per year. 

Advocates of the kidney program regard the 
budget cuts as a “penny wise, pound foolish” 
action that will! adversely affect the cost of the new 
Social Security effort. But top NIH officials con- 
tend that the advent of Social Security coverage 
will attract a substantial increase in industrial 
research on artificial kidneys, thus making the NIH 
effort unnecessary and even improper. “We 
shouldn’t be developing hardware that industry can 
develop,” says Robert W. Berliner, NIH deputy 
director for science. 

The program that has suffered the budget cuts is 
the Artificial Kidney-Chronic Uremia Research and 
Development Program of the National Institute of 
Arthritis, Metabolism and Digestive Diseases, one 
of the ten institutes which comprise the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH). The program was 
launched by Congress in 1965 in an effort to 
reduce the cost and improve the efficacy of the 
dramatic but expensive artificial kidney machines 
that are used to cleanse the blood of patients 
whose own kidneys have failed. Over the past seven 
years, it has funded work by a variety of contrac- 
tors from universities, non-profit research labora- 
tories, and industry. Its budget reached a peak of 
$4.9 million in fiscal year 1972, then declined to 
an estimated $4.6 million for fiscal 1973, the 
current year, and is slated to drop still further, to 
$3.1 million, in fiscal 1974. “It’s idiotic ill-timing,” 
complained one prominent participant in a recent 
contractors’ conference. “‘A few million dollars of 
federal money spent here could save hundreds of 
millions in the coming years.” 

This view is prompted by the advent of a new 
Social Security law that will provide federal funds 
for artificial kidney treatments and kidney trans- 
plants. The new law, which passed with little 
fanfare in the closing stages of the last Congress 
and will become effective next July, provides 
coverage to about 90 per cent of all workers and 
their dependents in the United States in case they 
become disabled through chronic kidney disease. It 
will promptly double the number of patients who 
are able to benefit from advanced kidney treat- 
ments. About 8,000 patients are currently being 
kept alive and functioning by repeated treat- 
ments—called dialysis—on artificial kidney ma- 
chines. An estimated 10,000 additional patients 
will benefit from the new law during its first year. 
Some of these will get transplants, but since the 
supply of organs available for transplantation is 


limited and the techniques of transplantation need 
substantial refinement, the vast majority of the 
additional patients will have to be taken care of by 
kidney machines. 

The cost of the new program will be substantial. 
Estimates of the annual cost once the number of 
patients reaches a steady state in about four or five 
years range from $500 million to $1 billion, with 
the differences reflecting uncertainties as to how 
many patients will be able to receive transplants, a 
one-time treatment, as opposed to dialysis, which 
requires costly repetitive treatments and is there- 
fore more expensive. 

The patient must generally be dialyzed three 
times a week for six hours each time. In a hospital 
setting, treatments are apt to cost $30,000 to 
$50,000 per year. At a walk-in treatment center, 
the cost generally runs from $15,000 to $30,000, 
and home dialysis, where the patient or a helper 

(Continued on page 4) 


Technology Study Finds Many 
Questions, No Answers 


A draft of a year-long government-wide study on 
International Transfer of Technology is up for 
review by the dozen or so agencies that took part 
in its preparation. But its general conclusion 
appears to be that little is understood about the 
gains and losses involved in exporting technology 
and more research is required. 

The study, undertaken by a Treasury-led com- 
mittee at the request of the now-defunct Federal 
Council for Science and Technology (FCST), was 
started in August 1971 as part of the President’s 
hurry-up quest for “technological opportunities” 
for inclusion in the budget then being readied for 
the following January. Various task forces were 
assembled and ordered to report within three 
months, with the result, according to one source, 
that some agencies simply “pulled a lot of old stuff 
out of their files and sent it in, while others did 
some very useful studies.” 

One problem is that not only is the FCST gone 
with the elimination of the White House Office of 
Science and Technology (OST), but many of the 
persons who participated in the study have left 
government service. If and when cleared for re- 
lease, the report will be forwarded to the Director 
of the National Science Foundation, who formally 
inherits many of OST’s functions July 1. 

Said a person involved in the study, “We'll 
forward a report that is a summary of the state of 
knowledge. We don’t know much about the sub- 
ject. We don’t have any answers, so we hesitate to 
draw any conclusions.” 
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OMB Puts Credit Co. Executive 
In Top Post for Science & Energy 


The Office of Managment and Budget (OMB), 
final resting place for innumerable research propo- 
sitions, has been quietly reorganized by its new 
chief, Roy L. Ash, and emerging as the top official 
for natural resources, energy and science is a 
36-year-old senior vice president of the Commer- 
cial Credit Company, of Baltimore, John C. Saw- 
hill. 

Sawhill, a Ph.D. in economics from NYU, where 
he was a professor of finance at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, from 1960-63, 
will hold the newly created title of associate 
director, of whom there are five spanning all 
activities of government. 

Working directly under Sawhill on natural re- 
sources is an oldtimer in that role, Donald E: 
Crabill, and another OMB veteran, Jack Young, 
will continue to handle energy and science affairs. 
Young’s jurisdiction consists of NASA, NSF, AEC, 
TVA, the Interior Department’s power marketing 
agencies, FPC, the National Commission on Materi- 
als Policy, “energy coordination and science strate- 
gy,” the Smithsonian, and NOAA. 

HEW activities, including NIH, the Office of 
Education and the new National Institute of 
Education, have been placed under the heading of 
Human and Community Affairs, for which Paul H. 
O’Neill, also an OMB veteran, has been appointed 
associate director. 

According to an OMB memo to staff members, 
the reorganization, effective April 16, is designed, 
in part, to “establish the budget and legislative 
review as stronger tools of management,” and to 
“Free up resources in order to concentrate atten- 
tion on improving the management and evaluation 
of Federal programs.” 


KIDNEY RESEARCH CUT 

(Continued from page 3) 

performs the treatment, ranges between $3,000 
and $7,500. 

The artificial kidney program is exploring vari- 
ous ways to reduce these costs, but the effort will 
be slowed by the budget cuts. One casualty, for 
example, will be a planned series of studies aimed 
at evaluating current therapeutic techniques to 
determine whether the treatment time can be 
shortened without harming the patient, and whe- 
ther equipment that is now thrown out after use 
can be safely reused many more times than the 
manufacturer suggests. “Just cutting the dialysis 
time from 6 to 4% hours, which is quite conceiv- 
able through a number of approaches, might save 
the Social Security program $100 million a year,” 
says Benjamin T. Burton, chief of the artificial 
kidney program. 
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The artificial kidney program is currently sup- 
porting some 65 R&D projects focused on such 
questions as the development of special adsorbents 
to remove poisonous wastes from the blood, 
technological improvements in kidney machines to 
make them more effective and less costly, clinical 
trials of newly developed dialyzers, and studies to 
elucidate the nature of metabolic changes involved 
in kidney disease. The program has already sparked 
the development of a new generation of compact 
“‘hollow-fiber” artificial kidneys which are about 
the size of a large flashlight, and it has achieved a 
number of cost and effectiveness improvements in 
other machines. 

In the long run, the best solution to kidney 
disease lies in finding a way to prevent it or cure it. 
Some members of the biomedical community 
believe the new Social Security law is misguided 
because it will pour huge sums into supporting a 
costly treatment technology that merely enables 
the patient to keep functioning but offers no 
fundamental cure. However, Congress was respond- 
ing to the pleas of constituents seeking help for 
relatives who are dying today and can’t wait for a 
breakthrough that might come at some time in the 
future. Moreover, there is no certainty that a 
breakthrough is imminent. Burton notes that over 
the past seven years NIH, through its grant 
programs, has supported a substantial amount of 
fundamental research on kidney disease, yet pro- 
gress in understanding certain major forms of the 
disease, he says, “is not very promising at this 
point.” 


R&D INCENTIVES (Continued from page 2) 

existing experience of the program staff in estab- 
lishing the first year’s program. This had two 
distinct disadvantages, namely: (1) The areas selec- 
ted for experimentation did not necessarily corre- 
spond to the most direct and immediate incentives 
which the Federal Government could use in the 
innovation process. (2) It resulted in a distinct 
heavy university-participant flavor in the first 
year’s program. 

“To persons not familiar with the overall scope 
of the program, these characteristics appear as a 
gross misjudgment as to the proper direction of the 
program. To avoid this impression, it is necessary 
to understand that the program fully recognizes 
the direct incentives and that its immediate actions 
are based on what it believes to be those incentives 
on which it feels competent to fashion a definitive 
experiment at this time.” 

The next round of awards is likely to be 
substantially different from the four described 
above. But overall, if the incentives program 
produces results pleasing to OMB’s keepers of the 
ledger, the odds look bright for a sharp upturn in 
the budget.—DSG 
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Shortage of Engineers and Scientists Predicted 


The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
after an extensive survey of reports from govern- 
ment manpower experts, college placement offi- 
cials, and employers, has concluded that the job 
crisis for scientists and engineers is ending and will 
be replaced by a labor market in which there is a 
shortage of trained manpower. 

The commission’s analysis is in direct conflict 
with government projections of a manpower sur- 
plus in many technical fields, and it casts doubt on 
the wisdom of government cutbacks in the support 
of research and technical education. “There ap- 
pears to be a growing danger that the atrophy of 
federal government programs designed to encour- 
age the development of highly trained scientific 
and technical manpower will give us cause for 
regret within the next decade or so,” the commis- 
sion warns. 

The commission’s views are set forth in a 
331-page report, “Graduates and Jobs: Adjusting 
to a New Labor Market Situation,” released April 
3. The report reviews the job prospects for college 
graduates in various fields in the coming years and 
concludes that, while there may be “temporary” 
manpower surpluses in certain areas of employ- 
ment, there will be no “major over-all crisis—at 
least for a long time to come.” 

In the engineering fields, where cutbacks in 
aerospace employment and in overall R&D spend- 
ing resulted in substantial unemployment in 1970 
and 1971, there are already signs of revival. By 
early 1972, the College Placement Council was 
reporting that engineering graduates had ‘“‘the best” 
job prospects, along with students trained in 
business and accounting. And by late 1972, there 
were reports of shortages in some engineering 
specialities. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated 
that a shortage of engineers is likely to reappear by 
the late 1970’s. On the other hand, the National 
Science Foundation, confining its attention to 
Ph.D. engineers only, has predicted a sizable 
surplus of engineering doctorates by 1980. But the 
Carnegie Commission suggest that NSF erred by 
failing to consider that engineering enrollment 
patterns tend to fluctuate in accord with the job 
market and by failing to allow for the likelihood 
that employers will hire more Ph.D. engineers as a 
result of relative declines in the starting salaries of 
engineers in recent years. 

Noting that engineering enrollments have been 
falling off in the past few years, while the job 
market seems to be improving, the commission 
concludes that “‘there may well be a reappearance 
of a shortage of engineers before many years have 

” 


In the natural sciences, where the job market 


also became less favorable toward the end of the 
1960’s, the commission predicts that there will 
inevitably be shortages in many fields, though it 
declines to predict how soon. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has predicted a “‘significant shortage” of 
physicists and chemists and a “‘slight shortage” of 
geologists and geophysicists by 1980, offset by a 
“significant surplus” of life scientists and mathe- 
maticians. And NSF, looking only at doctorates, 

(Continued on page 6) 


New Head for Argonne Lab 


Robert G. Sachs, a University of Chicago physi- 
cist, became director of the AEC’s troubled Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory on April 1. His ap- 
pointment has been interpreted as evidence that 
basic research will not be scuttled as the laboratory 
concentrates much of its effort on the AEC’s 
reactor development program. 

The directorship fell vacant late last year when 
the previous incumbent, Robert B. Duffield, was 
forced out because his management performance 
did not mesh with an AEC desire to convert 
Argonne from a university-style research facility to 
a disciplined engineering organization. The ouster 
of Duffield, coupled with cuts in the basic research 
budget and changes in the wording of the contract 
governing Argonne, led to concerns that the 
climate at the laboratory might become inhospita- 
ble to basic research (Vol. II, Nos. 15 and 17). 

Those concerns have been alleviated somewhat 
by the appointment of Sachs, an eminent high- 
energy physicist whose work has been primarily 
basic. The 57-year-old Sachs, who has been serving 
as director of the Enrico Fermi Institute at the 
University of Chicago since 1968, was previously 
an associate director at Argonne and director of 
Argonne’s theoretical physics division, so he is 
believed to have a sound understanding of the 
institution’s problems and potentials. His own 
scientific work was deemed worthy enough to win 
him election to the National Academy of Sciences. 

The appointment of Sachs was made by the 
University of Chicago, which operates Argonne for 
the AEC, and was approved by both the AEC and 
the Argonne Universities Association (AUA), a 
consortium of some 30 universities which provides 
policy guidance for the laboratory. 

Meanwhile, Duffield, the former director, has 
returned to research and is heading a new division 
in the area of energy research at the AEC’s Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory in New Mexico. And 
the AUA is continuing its own search for a new 
AUA president who can be counted on to defend 
the interests of basic research. 
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Demise of the Surgeon General 


One of the little-noticed casualties of recent 
Washington power shifts has been the once-proud 
post of surgeon general. In the public’s mind, the 
surgeon general is often considered the top govern- 
ment health officer; his office was credited in the 
1960’s with such headline-grabbing achievements 
as the famous report on the relationship between 
smoking and health. But in the past few years, the 
job has lost such stature that it has practically 
dropped off the organization charts in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The plunge downward started in the late 1960’s 
when the post of assistant secretary for health and 
scientific affairs was created to provide a focal 
point for health programs in HEW, and the surgeon 
general was made the assistant secretary’s principal 
deputy. The plunge accelerated as succeeding 
assistant secretaries sought to consolidate their 
power. An organization plan published in Novem- 
ber 1972 listed the surgeon general as merely one 
of many assistants to the assistant secretary for 
health, and the most recent organization state- 
ment, published on March 2, 1973, doesn’t even 
mention the surgeon general at all. 

The chief reason for the decline in the surgeon 
general’s fortunes is that the prestige of his office 
conflicted with the aspirations of various assistant 
secretaries to establish their own office in the role 
of the nation’s “top doctor.” Merlin K. DuVal, 
who served as assistant secretary for health in 1971 
and 1972, told SGR that “considerable confusion” 
had been generated by the existence of so many 
officials in HEW who seemed to have leadership 
roles in health. He recalled that at a meeting of the 
World Health Organization in 1972 he was ap- 
proached by a top Russian health official who said, 
“Some day would you explain to us Russians, Who 
is Richardson? (Elliot Richardson, then HEW 
secretary), Who is Egeberg? (Roger Egeberg, then a 
special assistant to the HEW secretary for health 
policy), Who is Steinfeld? (Jesse Steinfeld, the 
surgeon general), and Who are you?” 

In an effort to eliminate such confusion, DuVal 
recommended that the Nixon administration pick 
up the resignations of Egeberg and Steinfeld. 
Egeberg is still on the job, but Steinfeld’s resigna- 
tion was indeed picked up in January, and no one 
has been appointed to succeed him as surgeon 
general. 

The post of surgeon general still exists, but it is 
being filled on an “‘acting” basis by Paul Ehrlich, 
whose main job is director of HEW’s Office of 
International Health. The surgeon general’s duties 
have been reduced to routine paper-shuffling 
chores connected wtih his role as ranking officer of 
the Public Health Service commissioned corps. 
Even the paper-shuffling role may eventually disap- 
pear, for HEW officials are talking of the possibili- 
ty of replacing the PHS commissioned corps with a 
civil service-like apparatus. 
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State Dept. Sets Up 


Science Panel 


That long-planned Department of State Advi- 
sory Committee on Science and Foreign Affairs is 
about to come into being, with an unusually 
diverse membership for a government science 
advisory group. Plans to create the committee were 
announced in February 1972 by Secretary of State 
Rogers, but the matter was never assigned a high 
priority, and then was temporarily put aside during 
the election campaign when several prospective 
members said they feared acceptance might be 
interpreted as an indication of support for the 
Nixon candidacy. 

The chairman will be iierman Pollack, the State 
Department’s Director of International Scientific 
and Technical Affairs. The other members are: 

Dean Rusk, former Secretary of State; Simon 
Ramo, vice chairman of TRW; John Hightower, 
former Associated Press State Department corre- 
spondent and now professor of journalism, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; Gordon J. F. MacDonald, 
professor of environmental studies, Dartmouth 
College, and chairman of the National Academy of 
Sciences Environmental Studies Board; Kenneth 
Davis, Bechtel Corp.; John Leddy, former Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs; Eugene 
Skolnikoff, professor of political science, and head 
of MIT’s Center for International Studies, and 
Lewis Branscomb, vice president, IBM. 

The full committee is expected to meet four 
times a year. How, if at all, it will influence the 
State Department on science and foreign affairs is a 
matter on which little guidance is available. 


SHORTAGE (Continued from page 5) 

has predicted a surplus of life scientists, mathema- 
ticians, and social scientists by 1980, and either a 
surplus or shortage in the various physical science 
disciplines, depending on what assumptions are 
used. 

But the Carnegie Commission, alleging a lack of 
sophistication in the projection models used by 
BLS and NSF, concludes that shortages in the 
physical sciences and engineering “are virtually 
certain to reappear,” largely because there is a 
“long-run upward trend in demand” for these 
professionals while the proportion of college stu- 
dents who have the ability and motivation to 
pursue these studies seems limited. 

The central recommendation of the commis- 
sion’s report is that government administrators and 
educators should not take panic measures simply 
because of projections that many college graduates 
in the next few years will be unable to find jobs 
commensurate with their training. The report 
deplores cuts in higher education budgets and 
student aid, and it strongly opposes a ““manpower 
planning”’ approach to higher education, preferring 
instead a “free-choice principle,” under which 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Carnegie Study Sees Brain Drain Shift Away from US 


The flow of technical talent from abroad to the 
United States shows signs of slackening, and soon 
may be reversed, according to the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 

The commission’s latest report, ““Graduates and 
Jobs,” detects a dual trend—fewer scientists and 
engineers immigrating to the United States; and 
more American professionals emigrating abroad. 

The immigration of scientists, engineers, physi- 
cians, and nurses was an important source of 
supply in these occupations during the 1950’s and 
1960’s. The number of scientists and engineers 
annually immigrating to the United States rose 
from 1.3 per cent of the domestic graduates in 
those fields in 1949-50 to 9.6 per cent in 1967-68, 
while the number of foreign medical graduates 
receiving licenses to practice in the United States 
rose from 5.1 per cent of the total number of the 
first licenses issued in 1950 to 22.9 per cent in 
1967. 

But the upsurge ended in 1969, when there was 
a 21-percent decline in the number of scientists 
and engineers immigrating and a 10-percent 
decline in the number of physicians immigrating, 
primarily because of changes in the immigration 
laws which restricted the number of persons who 
could get in. The flow of foreign medical graduates 
soon resumed, largely because of a shortage of 
physicians in this country. But the Carnegie Com- 
mission finds it “improbable”’ that any sizable flow 
of scientists and engineers will resume “‘in the face 
of an unpromising employment situation,” espe- 


Board Appointed for US-Israeli 
Bi-National Foundation 


Appointment of five Americans to the joint 
10-member board of the US-Israeli Bi-National 
Foundation has cleared the way for the long- 
planned organization to begin operations. 

The US appointees are: H. Guyford Stever, 
director of NSF; Herman Pollack, director of 
International Scientific and Technical Affairs, 
State Department; David J. Sencer, acting direc- 
tor, Health Services and Mental Health Admini- 
stration; John Schaefer, president, University of 
Arizona, and Albert S. Spiegel, a Beverly Hills, 
Calif., attorney active in Jewish affairs. 

The board, which will set policy for a grant 
program in Israel totaling about $2 million a 
year, is expected to hold its first meeting in late 
May. The Foundation is intended to fill the gap 
created by the depletion of US-held surplus 
Israeli funds that were spent on research in 
Israel. The Foundation will be headquartered in 
Israel, and an Israeli, yet to be named, will serve 
as executive director. 


cially since the Department of Labor now requires 
that such persons must have a job offer for which 
American workers are not available and which will 
not adversely affect the wages and working condi- 
tions of American workers. 

Along with the reduced inflow, the Carnegie 
Commission finds hints that there may be an 
increase outflow of scientists and engineers who 
have received degrees in the United States. For one 
thing, a recent survey found that 5 to 10 per cent 
of new doctors of science and engineering plan to 
work in a foreign country, though most of these 
were foreign students to begin with. Moreover, a 
number of Ph.D.’s have migrated from the U.S. to 
Canada. And teachers have migrated recently to 
West Germany and Australia to ease shortages in 
those countries. When the West Germany’s Ham- 
burg advertised for secondary school science and 
mathematics teachers in 1971, it attracted 500 
applicants within two weeks, of whom 100 re- 
ceived firm offers and 84 accepted jobs. All who 
accepted jobs in Germany had been college-level 
teachers here. Similarly, a single professor in 
California served as a contact point through which 
Australian educators submitted 1500 applications 
for teachers in 1971, with the result that 110 
American teachers sailed for Australia that same 
year. 

The commision found it “virtually impossible” 
to predict how important such movements might 
be in the 1970’s without conducting a detailed 
study of the labor market abroad. But it suggested 
that “‘we should plan for a future in which we shall 
be exporting physicians, scientists, engineers, and 
other professionally trained workers to provide 
expert advice and assistance in developing coun- 
tries, rather than importing such talent.” 
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Four Chinese Research Groups to Visit US 


Public announcement will be made shortly of an 
unexpectedly rapid blossoming of scientific and 
technical exchanges between the US and the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Though many individual and several group visits 
have taken place since the warming of relations 
between the two countries, these have tended to be 
general in subject matter and largely ceremonial. 
The difference now is that the Chinese are sending 
expert delegations for relatively long visits aimed at 
close study of American activities, and reciprocal 
visits by American delegations are being planned. 
But at present, it is the Chinese who are about to 
arrive. 

On April 20, a 10-member delegation is sched- 
uled to land in Washington for a seven-week study 
of water conservation programs, with emphasis on 
dam construction and operations. 


Science Post Not Included 


In US-China Diplomatic Tie 


Though scientific and technical exchanges 
between the US and the People’s Republic of 
China are rapidly picking up, the liaison offices 
that the two countries are establishing in each 
other’s capitals will not include scientific attach- 
es. A State Department official said that the 
initial staffing will consist of political, economic, 
and communications personnel. “‘We’d like to 
get a science man in there,” he said, “and we 
hope to if we move up to full diplomatic 
relations, but for the time being, there’s no 
position.”’ He added that the Department has 
not lined up a candidate for the job, “but I 
doubt that we'll have much trouble finding a 
Chinese-speaking American scientist when we 
need one.” 


In mid-May, a 10-member group will arrive for a 
month-long tour of high-energy physics facilities. 

The following month, a six-member group will 
arrive for a 45-60 day visit to laboratories involved 
in insect hormone research. 

And, though details are still to be worked out, a 
group of computer specialists is scheduled to arrive 
here in August for an extensive visit. 

The Chinese visits have been arranged by the 
Committee on Scholarly Communication with the 
People’s Republic of China, which is composed of 
representatives from the Social Science Research 
Council, the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, and the National Academy of Sciences. A 
delegation from the Committee will go to China in 
May to work out arrangements for American 
groups to visit Chinese scientific and technical 
activities. 

The acceleration of contacts between the two 
countries is credited to Henry Kissinger’s visit to 
Peking in February. Kissinger is said to have 
conveyed the Committee’s desire to enter into 
specific disciplinary exhanges, and the Chinese 
acceptance followed shortly afterwards. 


SHORTAGE (Continued from page 6) 
students are encouraged to pursue whatever studies 
they desire. The commission argues that student 
choices are “‘highly sensitive” to shifts in the job 
market, that manpower planning is more suitable 
for countries with planned economies than for the 
US, and that government projections are often too 
unreliable to serve as useful planning guides. 
Although the commission’s report can be read as 
a brief for continued government support of higher 
education, it provides a useful caution against the 
dangers of over-hasty reaction to what may well be 
a temporary job crisis—-PMB 
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